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Friends in Burlington. 3 

FRIENDS IN BURLINGTON. 

BY AMELIA MOTT GTJMMERE. 
(Continued from Vol. VII., page 376.) 

V. 

" The very garments of a Quaker seem incapable of receiving a soil ; and 
cleanliness in them to be something more than the absence of its contrary. 
Every Quakeress is a Lily: and when they come up in bands to their 
Whitsun conferences, whitening the easterly streets of the Metropolis, from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, they show like troops of the Shining 
Ones." — Lamb. 

On the quiet evening of almost any summer's day one 
might have strolled down the main street of Burlington and 
seen many of these Quaker " Lilies" presiding at the tea- 
table, which, according to the custom of that early day, was 
spread on the front piazza, if, indeed, the house boasted 
porch or stoop, and, wanting that, beneath some shade tree 
before the door. How must we mourn the death of that 
ancient, hospitable custom ; when the " Lord of the Manor," 
as well as the most humble householder in town, sat in the 
open air, chatting with his neighbor, as each sipped his 
English tea, over which, as yet, no Boston parties had been 
held. Then they did not slink into dingy, back, north-side 
dining-rooms, and turn away the beggar from the door ; but 
one could even run across the way at tea-time and exchange 
a bit of gossip, which only needed the stimulus of the mis- 
tress's voice to set it going down the street ; and few souls, at 
that hour at least, could go hungry away from the door. 
True, there may have been some inconveniences about all 
this ; but we cling with a certain loving reverence and fond 
indulgence to the manners and customs of our ancestors. 

Burlington by this time had changed its aspect, and begun 
to wear an air of prosperity and comfort. The grassy streets 
were now broad, well-trodden highways; large mansions of 
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stone and brick had supplanted the early log huts of a half- 
century before ; and the merchants of the place were sending 
vessels — those of four hundred tons burden being ample 
ships in those days — to the West Indies, with which our 
ancestors at one period drove a lively trade. Owing, of 
course, to the utter separation of the colony during its early 
years from all outside interests, there were many intermar- 
riages among the people. Many of these old Burlington 
families are still on their native ground, though dwindling 
gradually away with the lapse of time. Among the old 
family mansions, with which BurlLngtonians are familiar, is 
that built by Daniel Smith (whose name has already appeared 
in these pages) early in the eighteenth century, at the corner 
of Broad and High streets, now transformed into a store. 
The initials of Daniel and his wife Mary are in the gable 
end of the house [ D . S M .] with date 1733, which we are told by 
one of the family is an error, the actual date being much 
earlier. It is, very likely, a bungling restoration of 1703. 
The residence of Samuel Jennings at "Green Hill," three 
and a half miles out of town, also remains, being now used 
as a farm-house. His initials are cut on one of the doors. 
The house of Nathaniel Coleman, silversmith, on High Street, 
was altered in 1865. The weather-vane, which was then 
taken down, bore date 1722, and is now in possession of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The house on the cor- 
ner of High and Union streets, occupied by the late William 
J. Allinson, is another old building, as the date (1731) on the 
gable testifies. Just opposite stood (until 1840) the old mar- 
ket-house in the middle of Union Street, built in 1794. 

In regard, however, to the meeting in Burlington, we 
must allow the minutes to tell their own story. No one is 
now living who can cast any light on the causes or effects of 
the meeting's action, beyond what we learn from their state- 
ments. There were no very stirring events at this time. 

In 6 mo. of 1738 a committee was appointed to "get the 
meeting-house repaired, and also get the horseblock repaired 
with a new one." 
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5 th of 9 mo. 1739. " A motion being made that a lot of 
land in this town adjoining the burying-ground, belonging 
to Simon Smith, is to be sold, therefore this meeting appoints 
Ebenezer Large, Richard Smith, Sen., and Richard Smith, 
Junr., to inquire concerning the price, and likewise into this 
meeting's stock, to see if money can be spared to purchase 
the same, and report to next meeting." 

3 of 10 th mo. 1739. "The affair relating to the lot of 
land belonging to Simon Smith being resumed, the friends 
appointed to treat with Simon's attorney report, that they 
have treated with him about it, and have brought him to 
such terms as this meeting approves of, viz. as to the price 
of £37, and the same three Friends are desired to get it ac- 
complished, and to get a deed made for it, to Richard Smith, 
Junr., Danl. Smith, Junr., Robert Smith, Joshua Raper, 
Joshua Barker, and Joseph Burr, in behalf of this Meeting, 
and the money to be paid out of this meeting's stock." 

7 of 2 mo. 1740. " As Richard Smith and Thomas Scat- 
tergood were formerly appointed to take care of the meeting- 
house fences in Burlington, that appointment is now revived, 
and the said friends are desired to repair the fences as they 
shall from time to time see occasion, and endeavor to get the 
new purchased land made level." 

This lot is now occupied by the horse-sheds, which are on 
what was Simon Smith's ground. 

2 d day of y e 4 th mo. 1740. " A minute came from our last 
Quarterly Meeting to this purpose, that considerable progress 
is made toward the reparation of the meeting-house that was 
burned in Burlington, and that there is occasion that money 
be speedily raised to pay for the material and workmanship 
in order that the same may be completed." 

What had been the cause of the accident we are left to 
conjecture; it is likely that the one on Broad Street is 
meant, although the Quarterly Meeting having so much care 
in the matter points toward the larger one on High Street, 
owned by that meeting. The close of the next month's trans- 
actions is one instance of their adjournment on Fair-day, 
alluded to before: — 

" It being considered that the fair, which is usually a 
throng, hurrying time, falls out at the time that the next 
Monthly Meeting should be of course, therefore this Meeting 
adjourns till the second second day in next month." 
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5 th day of 11 mo. 1740. "The Friends appointed to col- 
lect the money for the repair of the Meeting-house report, 
it is not quite finished. The further consideration of the 
divers things recommended by the Yearly Meeting is still 
referred, by reason this Meeting is very small and the 
weather extreme cold." 

4 th day of 3 mo. 1741, " Ebenezer Large offers to repair 
the Fences belonging to the Meeting's land adjoining the 
Great Meeting-house in Burlington and to pasture any trav- 
elling Friends' Horses there, and to give Twenty Shillings 
in Money on Consideration that he have the rest of the 
Pasturage for this Year for his own Creatures, and to have 
the Fences in repair, which this Meeting agrees to." 

On the 5 th day of 8 mo. 1741, meeting adjourned on 
account of the fair, which is the last instance of that occur- 
rence on the records. 

5 th day of 2 mo. 1742. " William Petty is appointed to 
be grave-digger for friend's burying-ground in this city." 

In 1744 Friends " impowered the overseers to give liberty 
for any corps to be interred in [their] burying-ground which 
they shall think proper." 

6 of 4 mo. 1743. " This meeting lets the graveyard to 
Ebenezer Large for the remainder of the summer for 10 
shillings." 

2 of 2 mo. 1744. " The friends appointed to have the 
oversight of the Meeting held in a School-house near Caleb 
Shreve's for the winter quarter report that it hath been 
reputably attended." 

For a number of years this winter meeting was continued 
for accommodation of Friends who found it too far to travel 
to Burlington in inclement weather. This small structure 
was of logs. This same building is referred to by a recent 
writer quoting from the journal of Ephraim Tomlinson, who 
in an entry : — 



"20 th day of 6 mo. 1771, 1 was at the marriage of my son- 
in-law John Gardiner in the log meeting-house hard by 
July town." 1 

4 th of 12 mo. 1744. "Thomas "Wetherill and Daniel 
Smith are desired to have the care of the Meeting's lot of 

1 Now Juliustown, named from Julius Evans. (Barber and Howe.) 
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ground lying on Broad St. and to let the same for a term not 
exceeding seven years in the best manner they can for the 
advantage of this Meeting." 

2 d of 10 mo. 1745. " The clerk is desired to Inquire into 
the Number of Books belonging to this Meeting, viz., George 
Fox's Journal, Doctrinal Works, and other books and papers 
belonging to this or the Quarterly Meeting, receive them into 
his possession and report to next meeting." 

The meeting for Sufferings in London had printed, in 1745, 
a " sett of Bookes" (what works does not appear) and the 
clerk of the Monthly Meeting was directed to secure copies 
for distribution in Burlington. The minutes from 3 rd of 1 st 
mo. 1745-6, to 7 th of 5 mo., same year, are wanting. 

In 1748 copies of the discipline were delivered to the over- 
seer of each particular meeting, with directions to have them 
read at the close of some First day meeting, and retain them 
for use as occasion required. About the same time the " Fel- 
lowship" Fire Company gained permission to erect a small 
house or shed of frame on the Meeting's premises for the use 
of their engine. The building was to stand until the ground 
was required for other purposes, when they agreed to remove 
it. Tradition says this was on Wood Street, although noth- 
ing is positively known. 

1 of 8 mo. 1750. "The friends appointed to read that 
part of the Discipline relating to Horse-racing, at the close 
of the several particular meetings belonging to this Monthly 
Meeting, mostly reported the service performed ; and it is 
now ordered that the same friends do, at the close of their 
several First day meetings previous to our next Monthly 
Meeting, read the whole book of Discipline." 

In 1751 the Yearly Meeting recommended Friends to con- 
sider the subject of establishing schools in the country. 
Burlington Monthly Meeting 1 of 5 mo. 1751, records : — 

" The committee to consider that part of the Extracts re- 
lating to providing ways & means for the promotion of 
Schools among Friends reported that pursuant to their ap- 
pointment most of them met and upon the whole are of opin- 
ion that tho' it is very probable measures may hereafter be 
fallen upon to effect this good purpose within the verge of 
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this Meeting, yet Friends are not fully prepared for it at 
present." 

3 of 3 mo. 1753. 1 "The weighty affair of visiting Families 
having been often recommended by our Yearly Meeting, & 
some Friends of this meeting moving it here, it was consid- 
ered of and at length concluded and desired that Josiah Fos- 
ter, Peter Andrews, Joseph Burr, Sarah Haines, & Margaret 
Butcher do join in that Service and visit the families of this 
monthly meeting." 

3 of 12, 1753 " Monthly Meeting's Quota to 

Yearly Meeting £10 .. 12 .. 6. The Books printed at cost of 
the Yearly Meeting should be distributed among the par- 
ticular meetings in proportion to the above Quota, viz : sup- 
pose 106 Books be distributed. 

Burlington 34 

Mt. Holly 27 

Mansfield 14 

Upper Springfield 10 

[El Ancocas 11 

Old Springf 'd 10"* 

The time for holding meetings was on First da} r , at nine in 
the morning, and at two in the afternoon, as an early minute 
states. Eight P. M., however, soon became the hour, when 
the afternoon meeting was dropped. In 1742 women 
Friends requested the meeting to resume the afternoon gath- 
erings for the summer. The time after this varied from year 
to year, according to circumstances, but up to the year 1874 
there was always a second meeting on First days. 3 

3 mo. 1 st , 1756. "The Meeting being informed that the 
Grave-stones now standing in Burlington Burial Ground 
have given uneasiness to divers Friends, Joshua Paper & 
Joseph Noble are appointed to examine the Discipline in 
that respect and bring a copy thereof to next meeting." 

1 The change of style in reckoning time occurred after 2 of 9 mo. 1752, that 
being the last day of 0. S. The following day was numbered 14th instead 
of 3d, and the legal year began on New Year's day instead of 25 of 3 mo. 
This must not be forgotten in referring to the minutes. 

2 Kingwood was for many years a part of Burlington Quarterly Meeting. 
In 1786 it was attached to Shrewsbury. The chief value of the above table 
is in showing the proportion of members in each place. 

3 In 1765, according to Smith, there were in Burlington County "fifteen 
places of worship owned by Quakers, two Episcopalian, one Baptist, one 
Presbyterian." 
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From the above, and the following, it seems that the 
gravestones, even though inconspicuous, gave trouble by 
their presence to some Friends. The subject seems to have 
received discussion at several monthly meetings. Finally it 
appears : — 

5 mo. 3 rd , 1756. "The Friends appointed relative to the 
removal of the grave-stones, reported that they are not yet 
all removed ; they are therefore desired to continue their 
care. . . . This meeting now appoints a Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders to be held Quarterly at Burlington 
every Seventh day immediately before the Monthly Meeting 
next preceding each Quarterly Meeting; to begin at Two 
o'clock in the afternoon, agreeable to the advice of the Yearly 
Meeting." 

6 of 11 mo. 1758. " It would be more generally agreeable 
to Friends of this meeting, if we were obliged to send partic- 
ular answers to the Queries only once a year, and that to be 
to the Quarter next preceding the Yearly Meeting, and that 
then the answers be more explicit & particular than they 
usually have been. It is now agreed that this minute go up 
in our report, to be considered at the Quarterly Meeting." 1 

5 of 10, 1761. " Joseph Noble & John Hoskins are desired 
to get a window put in the little meeting-house in Burling- 
ton, and the Treasurer is directed to pay the charge." 

1 of 8 mo. 1763. " Our Friend John Woolman being re- 
turned from his visit to some religiously disposed Indians up 
Susquehannah, informed the last meeting that he was treated 
kindly and had had satisfaction in his visit." 2 

7 of 12 mo. 1767. " A proposal [was made] to reprint the 
greater part of the works of ¥m, Penn, ... to consist 
of about 860 pages in folio." 

6 of 2 mo. 1769. " Our Friend George Dillwyn having 
for some time past appeared in Public Testimony in our meet- 
ings, and it being now proposed to Recommend his having a 
gift in the Ministry . . the meeting recommendeth him 
accordingly." 

1 First query directed to be read by Yearly Meeting, 1755. " Are all 
our religious meetings for worship and discipline duly attended ? is the hour 
observed ? and are Friends preserved from sleeping or any other indecent 
behavior, particularly from chewing tobacco and talcing muff?" 

8 In 1761 at an Indian town named Wehaloosing, two hundred miles 
above Philadelphia, he had a meeting with the Indians. The visit to 
Wyoming, etc., in 1763 is noticed at length in the Journal of J. Woolman, 
p. 185. 
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VI. 

" spirit of that early day, 

So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way, 

Our faithful fathers kDew !" 

Whittier. 

An Indian conference was held at Burlington, 8 mo. 7th, 
1758, in consequence of disturbances among the Mimicsinks 
and neighboring tribes. 

In a second conference held at Easton, Pa., in 10th month 
of the same year, deeds were obtained by which the Indians, 
for the sum of £1000, surrendered all claims on lands in 
New Jersey, with the exception of a small reservation in 
Burlington County. This they held until 1832, when the 
Legislature bought the remnant of land for £2000. The 
citizens of New Jersey have thus reason for gratification 
that the claims of the original owners of the soil have been 
settled with justice. 1 

There existed at this time in a flourishing condition a 
society known as the " New Jersey Association for helping 
the Indians," the constitution of which had been drawn up 
by Samuel Smith in 1757. Persons not Friends were ex- 
cluded. 2 It did effective service in a field which Friends 
have always taken as their especial province for philanthro- 
pic work in America. Samuel Smith, one of the leading 
spirits in this enterprise, is well known as the author of his 
now rare history, from which much information here set 
forth has been derived. It was printed in 1765. The press 
of James Parker, King's Printer, was brought from Wood- 

1 Barber and Howe's Historical Collections of New Jersey. 

4 The names of the original members are as follows : Daniel Smith, Sam- 
uel Smith, John Smith, Joshua Eaper, Joseph Noble, Edward Cathrall, 
"William Henlings, Elizabeth Smith, Bichard Smith, Thomas Wetherill, 
We Hartshorne, Jonathan Smith, John Hoskins, Hannah Hartshorne, 
Daniel Smith, Jr., Seamon Bodman, Samuel Bodman, Patience Clews, John 
Woolman. The tribe, to which the energies of the society were mainly de- 
voted, was that of the Delaware (Lenni Lenape) Indians. 
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bridge to Burlington for the purpose, and set up in the office 
formerly belonging to Samuel Jennings on Main Street above 
Pearl ; it was afterward taken back again. The little 
English-brick building, where the work of publishing was 
done, was the spot also where the first continental money for 
the Province of New Jersey was printed. It became later 
the office of Isaac Collins, who (1770) succeeded J. Parker as 
King's Printer. It was torn down in 1881. The story of his 
coming to Burlington is too well known to need repetition. 
John and Samuel Smith, to whose influence as members of 
the King's Council Isaac Collins was chiefly indebted for his 
preference to the above position, were prominent land owners 
of the town. The former married Hannah Logan, daughter 
of James Logan, Justice of Pennsylvania and secretary to Wil- 
liam Penn. A curious acknowledgment of his has already 
appeared in a previous chapter. John Smith is also he of 
whom the story is related that he clapped his night-capped 
head out of the window and bought Franklin Park, Gover- 
nor Franklin's country residence, in order to silence the bell- 
man, who, in the early morning hours, disturbed his slumbers 
by clamorously advertising its sale. No doubt the idea was 
not a new one to him ; but the story is vouched for by seve- 
ral authorities. 

It is interesting to remember that the chief means of trans- 
portation from Philadelphia to New York was by way of 
Burlington, through which most of the Friends passed in 
travelling north and south. 

Before 1675 (when the Legislature adopted regulations for 
the opening of highways) the only road laid out by Euro- 
peans in the limits of New Jersey was that used by the 
Dutch in their communications between New Amsterdam 
and the Delaware settlements. 1 This road ran from near 
Elizabethtown Point to the present site of New Brunswick. 
Fording the Raritan at that point, it continued direct to the 
Delaware above Trenton, and was known as the "Upper 
Eoad," to distinguish it from the "Lower Road," which 

1 Barber and Howe's Historical Collections of New Jersey. 
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branched off about five or six miles from the Raritan, made 
a sweep to the east, arid struck the Delaware at what is now 
Burlington. So late as 1716, these highways were only 
passable for horsemen and pedestrians. Innkeepers at seve- 
ral points en route are referred to in 1695, and the sum of 
£10 annually was appropriated to the repair of this main 
avenue of communication between New Amsterdam and 
Pennsylvania. This "Lower Road" was the original Indian 
trail over which George Fox and George Whitehead trav- 
elled to the Delaware, crossing from Burlington to Bristol 
in a small canoe, and swimming their horses after them. All 
mails were at this time of course carried on horseback. Up 
to 1732 none were established south of Philadelphia, and for 
several years afterward Perth Amboy and Burlington were 
the only post-offices in New Jersey. From 1754 to 1773 Dr. 
Franklin was postmaster-general. Dismissed by the British 
government at the Revolution, he was speedily restored by 
the Continental Congress. 

In the year 1707 a " waggion" ran fortnightly between 
Burlington and Amboy, with a fixed tariff of rates. There 
was some expression of dissatisfaction, as it was deemed a 
"monopoly of trade." Lord Cornbury, who had viewed 
the establishment of such a line with favor, replied to a 
remonstrance, saying, "The settling of this waggion is 
so far from being a monopoly, that by this means, and by 
no other, a Trade has been carried on between Philadelphia, 
Burlington, Amboy, and New York, which was never known 
before." In 1751 a boat was advertised to leave " Crooked 
Billet Wharf" in Philadelphia once a week for Burlington, 
whence a "stage wagon with a good awning" ran to Amboy, 
and passengers were " entertained" at the house of Obadiah 
Ayres. The boat possessed numerous attractions ; among 
them a "commodious cabin, fitted up with a tea-table and 
sundry other conveniences." Thej' claimed to make the 
journey through to Amboy in twenty-four or thirty hours 
less time than by any other line ! Later (1765) a second line 
of stages was set up at Philadelphia, to start twice a week 
and go in three days at two pence per mile. A Jersey 
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wagon without springs constituted the charming vehicle in 
which one traversed the State. Another, rather more expe- 
ditious, ran in the following year, with higher rates. These 
affairs rather facetiously went by the name of "Flying 
Machines," and certainly may have been regarded as danger- 
ously fast in times anterior to " rapid transit." 

It was in this sort of fashion that our worthy Friend, John 
Woolnian, made his journeys from his home near Burlington. 
At this period he was very actively engaged in the ministry. 
At twenty-three he was writing in favor of freedom for the 
blacks. Strictly pure in motive, honest in dealing, lowly 
and humble in his life, he thought it right to bear testimony 
against some things in which his friends felt themselves at 
liberty to indulge; while his integrity, and strict watch over 
his conversation led some to assert that John Woolman 
could not tell a lie. There is an anecdote related about him 
to the effect that two young men, who were in the same 
house where he was at one time visiting, laid a wager that 
they would catch John Woolman in a false statement. Both 
being therefore in the room with him, one of them retired 
to the outside door, and, immediately on John Woolmau's 
rising to go, the other youth escaped by a back window un- 
perceived. The first met Woolman at the door, and, on his 
inquiring if his friend were within, " He was," replied the 
Quaker, " when I was there." He says himself in his 
Journal that he could not, on going to Europe in the minis- 
try with Samuel Emlen, take passage in the cabin of the 
vessel " Mary and Elizabeth," because of the " imagery and 
sundry sorts of carved work," and " superfluity of workman- 
ship of several sorts," which he found there, and consequently 
shipped in the steerage. He would not use the post, because 
of the hardships at that time undergone in England by the 
post-boys, and also declined riding in stages in the same 
country as an evidence of the humility which ought to char- 
acterize the Christian. A letter of his exists, written to his 
friend Elizabeth Smith, in Burlington, relative to the furni- 
ture in his house, which he regarded as too gay for a Friend 
to indulge in. The following quotation is from the original 
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manuscript. After speaking of his affection toward his 
" beloved sister," he tells her : — 

" Christ of old time taught the people as they were able to 
bear it, and I believe, my dear friend, there are lessons for 
thee and me yet to learn. Friends from the country and in 
the city are often at thy house, and when they behold 
amongst thy furniture which are not agreeable to the purity 
of Truth, the minds of some, I believe at times, are in dan- 
ger of being diverted from so close an attention to the light 
of life as is necessary for us. 

I believe, my dear friend, the Lord hath weaned thy 
mind in a great measure from all these things, and when I 
signed thy certificate, expressing thee to be exemplary, I 
had regard to the state of thy mind as it appeared to me ; 
but many times since I signed it I felt a desire to open to 
thee a reserve which I then, and since, have often felt, as to 
the exemplariness of those things among thy furniture which 
are against the purity of our principles. 

I trust the Great Friend and Helper is near thee, in whose 
love I remain thy Friend, 

28 th da. 4 th mo. 1772. JOHN WOOLMAN." 

E. Smith, to whom the above was addressed, was a sister 
of Samuel Smith, the historian. She was an intimate friend 
of John Woolman and of Rebecca Jones, and died in Bur- 
lington the year in which the above was written, aged 48. 
The certificate (on parchment) referred to by Woolman is 
still carefully preserved, also a copy of the discipline trans- 
cribed for her and presented by her nephew, Joseph Smith, 
with a letter in which he speaks warmly of his attachment 
to Friends. Eebecca Jones lived in Philadelphia (No. 8 
Drinker's Alley), and the following is related in her Memo- 
rials, by William J. Allinson : — 

" On the night succeeding the Select Quarterly Meeting 
day in the 2 d mo., probably about the year 1762, a great fall 
of snow occurred, which was next morning piled by an eddy 
half way up the door and window of our friends in Drinker's 
Alley, who were apprehensive that they might not be able 
to make their way through the snow-drifts to Quarterly 
Meeting. R. Jones opened the door to sweep the snow from 
the step, and found to his surprise the pavement cleared, and 
a path made down the alley to Front Street. Whilst she 
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was preparing the morning repast, John Woolman entered, 
saying he thought he had earned his breakfast. Having 
spent the previous night at Reuben Haines's, he had risen 
early, and remembering the two lone sisters [Rebecca and 
Mary Jones] in their need, and ever ready for an appropriate 
labor of love, however humble, he took with him from his 
lodgings a snow-shovel, proceeded (wading through the deep 
snow from Second St. down) and cleared a path from R. 
Jones's to the Bank Meeting in Front St. near Mulberry. 
After breakfast he made a passage to Second St. for the ben- 
efit of [her] scholars." 

Burlington Monthly Meeting, on his death, which occurred 
1772, issued a testimony " the first day of the 8 th month in 
the year of our Lord 1774 concerning our esteemed Friend 
John Woolman." It is too long for insertion, and has been 
published elsewhere. 

The meeting at Burlington, about this date, knew the faces 
of Samuel Emlen, Sr. ; George and Sarah Dillwyn, her sister 
Margaret, who married William Morris, and another sister, 
Milcah Martha Moore, wife of Dr. Moore ; James Allinson, 
who married the niece of Rebecca Jones (Bernice Chatton) ; 
Samuel Smith and his various relatives, among them the 
popular sister Elizabeth, before named. One of the Smith 
family, Richard, earned the sobriquet of " Buttercap Dick" 
in consequence of having, during an early morning stroll, 
found some unusually fine butter at market, which, in de- 
fault of a basket, he carried home in his freshly starched 
muslin cap! Those were the days of wigs and skirt coats, 
and gentlemen of the period usually breakfasted in cap and 
wrapper, making their full toilet later. Thus R. Smith's 
" constitutional" gave him an opportunity for carrying his 
butter, which is not quite so bad as it may at first sound. 

We find here just now the names also of John Hoskins and 
of John Cox, intimate friends during their lives, and both 
prominent ministers. The latter married Ann, daughter of 
William Dillwyn, a brother of George, and lived at " Ox- 
mead," near Greenhill, the home formerly of Samuel Jen- 
nings. Samuel Emlen, Junior, afterward married Susanna 
Dillwyn, another niece of George Dillwyn. There was no 
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lack of Friends in the ministry, and the meeting had proba- 
bly reached its most prosperous time with respect to num- 
bers and vitality. Frequent visits, on religious errands, to 
England and the continent made a break in their quiet ex- 
istence ; but they lived for the most part in an atmosphere 
of social ease and comfort, which was, however, very soon to 
be rudely disturbed by the exciting scenes of the Revolu- 
tion. This, together with the building of the new meeting- 
house, when the hexagonal one grew too small, we leave for 
another chapter. 

(To be continued.) 



